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Early Wisconsin Imprints: A 
Preliminary Essay 



By Henry Eduard Legler 

Between the establishment (1536) of the first press in Amer- 
ica and the execution of the first printing in Wisconsin 
(1830), there is a stretch of nearly three centuries. Stephen ' 
Daye set up the first press in New England at Cambridge in 
1638, eight years after the founding of Boston, and more than a 
hundred years after Juan Cromberger began to issue from his 
little press in the City of Mexico the religious treatises required 
by the Catholic missionaries from Spain. The orders and proc- 
lamations printed by Cromberger prior to 1540, have now van- 
ished; of the first two publications of the Cambridge press, no 
copies are now known to exist; 1 of the first issues, other than 
newspapers, from the first and second presses in Wisconsin, it 
is believed that none are extant 

The oldest publication of the Mexican press still in existence, 
is religious in character ; 2 the English cradle book of the North 



i Governor John Winthrop, in his History of New England, i, p. 348, 
mentions The Freeman's Oath and an Almanack Calculated for New 
England, by William Pierce, Mariner, both published in 1639, as the 
first two titles issued from the Cambridge press. The Bay Psalm 
Book (1639), is the first product of a North American press now in 
existence. 

2 For an account of the earliest American imprint which is known 
to have survived to the present day, see George Parker Winship's The 
Earliest American Imprints (Milwaukee, 1899). 




FACSIMILE OF TITLE-PAGE OF THE FIRST BOOKLET PRINTED 
IN WISCONSIN TERRITORY 
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American press is "a wretched collection of pious doggerel;"* 
the earliest Wisconsin imprint is a scientific publication : 

A I Catalogue | of | Plants & Shells, | Found in the Vicinity of | Mil- 
waukee, I on the I West side of Lake Michigan. | By I. A. Lapham, J 
Milwaukee: W. T. | Printed at the Advertiser Office. | 1836. 

It is not surprising that the earliest products of the press 
in Mexico and in New England were religious in tenor; in 
those years and in those localities the virtual rulers of the col- 
onists were the churchmen. The printers, if not directly em- 
ployed by them, owed whatever success they enjoyed to the 
patronage and influence of the church, as well in Catholic Mex- 
ico as in Protestant New England. 

By the time the westward stream of migration had begun to 
reach Wisconsin, conditions had materially changed. In the 
wake of the hardy frontiersmen from Virginia, who scaled the 
Allegheny mountains a decade prior to the Revolutionary War, 
came permanent settlers. Their codes of government needed 
to be distributed, and newspapers were required to promulgate 
their laws among the scattered settlements. In New York, 
Pennsylvania, and other colonies, books dealing with some 
phase of legal procedure are the earliest-known imprints. In 
most of the settlements in the trans-Allegheny territory that 
contained the germs of the present states, the earliest publica- 
tions of which we have knowledge were newspapers. 4 In Wis- 
consin the first job of printing was a bundle of lottery tickets ; 
the initial publication of the second press was a broadside con- 
taining resolutions adopted at an indignation meeting held at 
Pike River, February 13, 1836; the third press established in 
the territory printed the first booklet early in 1836. It was 
scientific in character, Enumerating the plants and shells found 

s Richardson's American Literature, 1607-1885, ii, p. 4. 

* William Bradford did not transport his materials for The Ken- 
tucke Gazette to Lexington until 1787. A printing press was estab- 
lished in Ohio, at Cincinnati, in 1793; in Missouri, at St. Louis, in 
1808; in Michigan, at Detroit, in 1810; in Indiana, at Vincennes, In 
1811. In Wisconsin the first regular presses were established in Green 
Bay, 1833; Pike River (now Kenosha), 1836; Milwaukee, 1836. 
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in the vicinity of Milwaukee. These three jobs of printing 
were, respectively, the products of the first presses set up in 
what is now the state of Wisconsin. 

The mechanical difficulties encountered by our pioneer print- 
ers were not calculated to stimulate their art beyond absolute 
requirements in the most utilitarian channels. So meagre were 
their facilities that many of the earliest statute books weire 
printed in the East 8 Indeed, some of the early books which 
bear on their title pages the imprint of Wisconsin towns were 
printed in Albany, New York, Cincinnati, or some other city 
far removed from the borders of the territory. 6 The great bulk 
of printed material that has survived the first half of the last 
century comprises official publications and newspapers. 7 

The first Wisconsin book of history, and the first home-made 
book in more durable binding than paper, was Lapham's Geo- 
graphical and Topographical Description of Wisconsin, pub- 
lished at Milwaukee by P. 0. Hale, in 1844% It was reprinted 
two years later in enlarged form, the printing of this issue being 
executed in the East. The first novel was printed in Wisconsin 
in 1857, seven years after the introduction of steam printing in 
Milwaukee. The title runs as follows: 

Garangula, | The Ongua-Honwa Chief: | A Tale of Indian Life | 
among the i Mohawks and Onondagas | Two Hundred Years Ago. | By 



e See Cole's "A Rare Wisconsin Book," Wis. Hist. Colls., x, p. 383. 

«As late as 1849 the public printer, C. Latham Sholes, caused the 
imprint of Southport, Wis., to be placed on the title page of the first 
volume of revised statutes of the state, although the book was actually 
printed by Charles Van Benthuysen, at Albany, N. Y. 

7 Pamphlets become scarce in a surprisingly short period after issu- 
ance. In the early days of the territory this class of publications was 
more ephemeral in character than today, for the large libraries now 
go to immense trouble in gathering these "unconsidered trifles" that 
may later on prove of historical value. The only libraries known 
to the writer to possess more than a handful of early Wisconsin im- 
prints, are the Wisconsin Historical Society, Milwaukee Public, Mil- 
waukee Law (chiefly official publications), and the private libraries of 
Henry W. Bleyer of Milwaukee, Emil Baensch of Manitowoc, and that 
of the writer. 
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a Citizen of Milwaukee. j Milwaukee: | Strickland & Co., 134 Bast 
Water Street. I 1857. 



The first Wisconsin book of verse was published at Fond du 
Lao in 1860. It was a pamphlet of 57 pages, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Farnsworth Mjears. The title was as follows : Voyage of Pere 
Marquette, and The Romance of Charles de Langlade, or The 
Indian* Queen. An historical poem of the 17th and 18th oenr 
turies. 

Not until 1862 tvas a book of verse printed in Milwaukee; 
im that year two appeared, the claim to priority of publication 
being in favor of the following book: 

Teone: | or | The Magic Maid. | By Rusco. | Milwaukee: | 1862. 

The contemporary volume of poems is Wayside Flowers, by 
Carrie Carlton ; it also bore a Milwaukee imprint. The earliest 
book of verse by a Wisconsin writer was the curious volume by 
Elbert Herring Slmith, called MarKa-TairShe-Kai-Kaih, but it 
was printed in New York in 1848. 8 

The difficulties experienced by early-day printers may ac- 
count in some measure for the poverty of any Wisconsin litera- 
ture more diverting than session laws and. statutes. Yet even 
these bear historic information, in their contents and on their 
title pages. Taken chronologically, the title pages indicate 
the sharp rivalry that existed in competition for the public 
printing; for in those days political influence determined the 
selection of the official pointer. Thus the official printing went 
traveling from one part of the territory to another, with a fre- 
quency and celerity quite out of keeping with the meagre trans- 
portation facilities of the day. A list of official printers and 
the places of publication made up from these sources includes 
the following well-known names and early "centres" of print- 
ing: 

1836 —James Clarke, Belmont, W. T. 
1838 — Josiah A. Noonan, [Madison], W. T. 



• A diverting account of the book and its author is given by A. G. 
Wheeler (Nym Crinkle) in Chronicles of Milwaukee, p. 134. 

9 
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1839 — Charles C. Sholes, Green Bay, W. T. 

1840 — Harrison Reed, Milwaukee. 
1840-41— William W. Wyman, Madison. 

1842 — Alonzo Piatt, Platteville. 

1843 —Sheldon & Hyer, [Madison]. 

1844 —George Hyer, Madison, W. T. 
1845-46— Simeon Mills, Madison, W. T. 

1846 — Beriah Brown, Madison, W. T. 

1847 — H. A. Tenney, Madison, W. T. 

1848 — Rhenodyne A. Bird, Madison, Wis. 

1849 — C. Latham Sholes, Southport. 

It is interesting to note the orthography of the territorial 
name in the Laws of Wishonsan Territory printed in 1844. 
Both before and after that year the official publications spell 
the name as it is today. Gov. James Duane Doty always per- 
sisted in spelling the name "Wiskonsan," and the territorial 
printer doubtless corrected proof to humor the chief executive's 
tenacious preference. 

To revert to the initial attempts at printing (Green Bay), 
it is interesting to read the description of the outfit given by 
Gen. Albert G. Ellis. 9 The date is not accurately fixed in the 
narrative, but it would appear therefrom that the year waa 
later than 1826 and earlier than 1831 : 

John P. Arndt had lost a store and its contents by fire. He con- 
ceived the plan of selling lottery tickets to reimburse. There was a 
singular genius in the place, who, among a thousand other notions, 



• Wis. Editorial Association, Proceedings, 1859. See also, Vieau's 
account of Green Bay's first printing office, Wis. Hist. Colls., xv, p. 
464. 

"The earliest Wisconsin paper was the Green Bay Intelligencer (Dec, 
1833), of which we have a nearly complete file, including the first 26 
numbers." — Wis. Historical Society, Annotated Catalogue of Newspaper 
Files (1898), p. xi. 

The first mail route between Green Bay and Chicago was established 
In 1834. The Intelligencer dropped into poetry, and placed this refrain 
at the head of its news columns: 

'Three times a week, without any fail, 
At four o'clock we look for the mail, 
Brought with dispatch on an Indian trail.' 



*» 
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had a handful of old brevier, and an ounce or two of printer's ink. 
On examination I found sufficient letters to set the necessary matter 
for a ticket. A bit of pewter furnished the means of a kind of border 
for the bill; an oak log sawed off and made smooth at an end, fur- 
nished the stone; and by means of a planer instead of a platen I 
worked off 1,000 of these tickets, which was on the whole a rather 
fair job, and the first printing ever executed in the state. Latterly I 
have offered a premium of $20 for one of them, but in vain. 




First printing office in Wisconsin (Green Bay, 1833). 



The second press in Wisconsin to print other than a news- 
paper, was located by Jason Lathrop, at Pike River, Kj&- 
nosha county, in February, 1836 ; the third press, at Milwaukee, 
in July of the same year, by Daniel H. Richards. No speci- 
men is now known of the product of the Pike River press, al- 
though a copy appears to have been in existence in 1872, when 
H. H. Hurlbut wrote concerning it : 

At my right hand there lays a genuine and valuable relic of "squat- 
ter days" in these parts. It is a printed pamphlet, being "The Con- 
stitution of the Milwaukee Union," which was the "settlers' law," 
formed by the convention at Root River, aforesaid. * * * I may 
say that this little "Constitution" pamphlet, comprising nine pages in 
type, is an early specimen from the first printing press in Milwaukee 
county (which- county then included all southeastern Wisconsin), and 
the third press in the Territory, albeit it was a rude affair, resting on 
a stump. This printing office was at Pike River (old "Kenosha" of 
the Indians), one mile north of the present Kenosha, and subsequently 
a part of Racine county; the printer was the late Rev. Jason Lathrop." 



ii Early Days at Racine, by an Outsider [H. H. Hurlbut], 1872, p. & 
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The founder of the press may be quoted 12 to show what a 
primitive affair it was, that printed from type the proceedings 
of a meeting held at Pike Kiver, February 13, 1836: 

These proceedings I printed at the time — the former on a large slip 
or broadside, and the latter in a pamphlet of nine pages. * * * 
This printing I did on a rude press of my own construction, placed on 
a stump. A wooden box was made, about twelve by twenty-four inches 
in size, with /^^s rising above the base on which the type were made 
to stand, of uL» uv* nt of the type; I made my own ink, and used the 
old-fashioned ball with which to distribute the ink on the type, and 
then a roller passed over the paper on the form, resting on the sides 
of the box or table, that did the press-work. The whole expense of my 
printing materials, including type, could not have been ten dollars. 
It was with such limited accommodations that I executed this early 
printing at Pike River. * 

Although located in the largest town in the territory, which 
at that time was more populous than Chicago, the founder of 
the first Milwaukee press also had his difficulties: 13 

A year's stock of paper, ink, cards, etc., had to be supplied; and it 
was with the greatest difficulty that the two printers, whose passage 
and expenses to this place had been paid, in addition to their regular 
weekly compensation, could be induced to continue their labor. 

In a letter to the Wisconsin Editorial Association, at its ses- 
sion held at Oshkosh in June, 1869, the veteran printer, George 
Hyer, gave an interesting account of the establishment of the 
first official printing office in the territory, in October, 1836: 

Governor Dodge called the legislature together at Belmont, the last 
of October, 1836. "Belmont" was then unknown — it was not on the 
map, and the inquiry was upon every tongue, "Where is Belmont?" 
The first report in answer was, that the name of Mineral Point had 
been changed to Belmont, and I believe the Milwaukee delegation left 
home for the new capital under the impression that they were to meet 
at "the Point." They, however, passed the session on an open prairie, 
where a collection of poor buildings had been hastily erected for their 



« "A Sketch of the Early History of Kenosha County," in Wis. Hist. 
Colls., ii, pp. 461, 462. 

i« Daniel H. Richards's account in History of Milwaukee (Chicago 
1881), p. 613. 
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accommodation; and this was Belmont. The session was shortened 
by cold weather, it not lasting two months, during which it was pro- 
vided that the next session should be held at Burlington, west of the 
Mississippi, and the succeeding one at Madison, which had been made 
the permanent capital of Wisconsin. There was considerable interest 
manifested in the first location of the capital — Milwaukee, Green Bay, 
and Mineral Point being applicants for it; this local strife probably 
induced Governor Dodge to select a point about which there could be 
no strife or jealousy, and consequently Belmont was selected, much 
to the inconvenience of all parties. Here James Clarke and M. D. 
Holbrook started the Belmont Gazette. It was a small, indifferent- 
looking sheet, wholly devoted to the proceedings of the Legislature — 
beginning and ending with the session. 

In another letter to the same association, assembled the fol- 
lowing year at Prairie du Ohien, Mx. Hyer wrote: 

I have in some of my letters referred to the difficulties attending 
the publication of newspapers in a country as new as Wisconsin was 
in 1836, when there was no material, either paper or type, within the 
reach of the printer, except such as might be ordered from some 
Eastern city, and an order involved weeks, sometimes months, of delay. 
It was not unfrequently the case that paper for Milwaukee came from 
Pittsburg, via St. Louis, to Galena, and thence by stage, via Chicago, 
to Milwaukee. Nearly or quite all the paper and ink used at Madison, 
during the first Legislature at that place, came via Galena. There was 
then, comparatively, but little work to do — no flaming handbills were 
issued, no shows traversed the country, no gift concerts, festivals, 
or excursions, called for a display of printer's ink; the newspaper was 
the sole bearer of announcements, and they were few, aside from the 
favorable allusions made to the advantages of the immediate location. 
In the spring of 1838, having spent the previous winter in Chicago, 
in the employ of "Long John" Wentworth, on the Democrat, I returned 
to Wisconsin preparatory to leaving for the Rocky Mountains, having 
engaged with a fur-trading house at St. Louis to go out on a three 
years' expedition. This wild notion followed the reading ol Irving's 
Rocky Mountains, and came near changing the whole current of my 
life, and would, probably, had I not met Mr. Noonan at Madison, then 
made the territorial capital, and engaged with him to take a situa- 
tion on the paper he was about to establish there to do the territorial 
printing. This was early in the summer of 1838. Mr. N. had ordered 
a press from Buffalo, to come by way of the lakes to Green Bay, and 
thence up the Fox river on barges, to Ft. Winnebago. The bill of 
shipment came in due time, but weeks passed and nothing was heard 
of the material. The season was getting late and no press. Finally 
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Mr. N. requested me to mount a pony and go to Ft. Winnebago, forty 
miles distant, and make inquiry about the material, and if nothing 
was heard of it, to continue my travels to Green Bay. The character 
of this expedition will be better appreciated when it is reflected that 
the distance to be traveled was without road, guide or stopping planes — 
there being by the route taken no clearly defined track between Madi- 
son and Fort Winnebago, and but one stopping place, a half-breed's 
house, within ten or twelve miles of the Fort. But from tho latter 
place to Green Bay there was a good military road, running east of 
Lake Winnebago, affording a good route with convenient stopping 
places, among traders and Indians. On reaching Ft Winnebago, T 
gained information that satisfied me that the press had been thrown, 
into I^ake Huron in a storm, and that it would be useless to look 
further for the missing printing office. The next morning I started 
back, reaching Madison that night, and gave information which led to 
the purchase of the Racine Argus by Mr. N., and the transfer of the 
material to Madison, followed immediately by the publication of the 
Wisconsin Inquirer, the first number of which appeared in November, 
1838, and on which I set the first type. This office did the legislative 
work of the second session (first in Madison) for both houses, includ- 
ing a revision of the laws. The ability to do, when there is a will, is 
evidenced in the fact that on a single hand-press, all the printing of 
newspapers, journals, reports, etc., was done, through a session of over 
one hundred days. The establishment was not supplied with the con 
veniences usual to the most common country office of the present day — 
no small presses, proof presses or other means of taking impressions; 
a single hand-press did the entire press work of the session. It would 
not be considered possible to do the same work with like means at the 
present time. Yet it was done then, and well done, and not considered 
at the time as a very extraordinary performance. 

Few copies of the "extras" and other interesting ephemera 
issued from Wisconsin presses as early as 1850, are to be found 
today outside the files of the Wisconsin Historical Society. 
Usually these little bulletins were distributed gratuitously. 
Said Col. E. A. Calkins in an address at Milwaukee, in March, 
1896 : 14 

The people could not, as they can now, stand around a railway sta- 
tion waiting for the newsboy on the train to bring a daily paper fresh 
from the press. There was no source of news information except the 
Tillage printing office. Intelligence of important events in distant 



i* Printed at the time in the Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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parts of the country was often from one to two weeks in reaching the 
centers of the frontier population. If important news transpired be- 
tween the days of publication, its substance was printed in a little 
extra distributed gratuitously, which filled the vicinity with pleas- 
urable excitement. 

Thousands of pamphlets were printed from a Grerman print- 
ing office in Milwaukee, established by Moritz Schoeffler in 
1844 ; yet today it is doubtful if half a dozen of these can be 
found. 15 Nevertheless they were a historic factor in the state's 
development, for to them is attributable the stream of German 
migration Wisconsinward. Mr. Schoeffler wrote in June, 1869 : 

When, in 1844, I came from Missouri to Milwaukee to establish tha 
Wisconsin Banner, there were only a few English papers published in 
the then Territory of Wisconsin, the largest part of it being still 
uncultivated, and to some extent an unknown wilderness, but of such 
a fertile soil and such rich and undeveloped resources, that nothing 
but capital and immigration was needed to transform this wilderness 
into a beautiful State. The English press, faithful to its mission, pro- 
claimed this throughout the Eastern and Middle States, and I, in con- 
nection with several German friends, immediately went to work to 
make known, also, throughout the German States, the particular 
advantages which, in connection with the fertile soil and its rich re- 
sources, Wisconsin could offer, especially to the German immigrant. I 
accordingly printed thousands of pamphlets, setting forth these facts, 
which were extensively distributed in all the American ports, as well 
as in Havre, Hamburg, Bremen and other prominent localities in Ger- 
many, or sent by those already satisfactorily settled here in private 
letters to their friends in Germany, where they went from hand to 
hand, were eagerly read by all classes, and in some districts created 
quite an immigration mania in favor of Wisconsin. 



i» The earliest Wisconsin imprint in the German language which the 
writer of this paper has been able to find, bears the date 1854, and is 
a pamphlet of ordinances for a Milwaukee church. 
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Chronology 



1830 (?) — First job of printing executed in Wisconsin (at Green 
Bay). 

1833 — iFirst number of the earliest newspaper issued (Green Bay 
Intelligencer, December, 1833). 

1836 — First broadside printed at Pike River; first booklet printed 
in Milwaukee (Lapham's Catalogue of Plants and Shells) ; first official 
publication *at Belmont. 

1844 — First book printed and bound in Wisconsin (Lapham's Wis- 
consin); first daily newspaper (Milwaukee Sentinel); first newsboys; 
first German printing office at Milwaukee. 

1847 — First city directory (Julius Boliver McCabe's Directory of 
Milwaukee) ; first Norwegian printing office established in America (at 
Norway, Racine county, in August). 

1849 — First Dutch printing office established in America (at She- 
boygan, in October). 

1850 — First steam printing (Milwaukee). 

1857 — First novel printed in Wisconsin (Garangula, by a Citizen of 
Milwaukee). 

1862 — First book of verse printed in Milwaukee {Teone, by "Rusco"). 

1881 — First typesetting machine used (Milwaukee). 

1883 — Perfecting press used for the first time (Milwaukee Sentinel). 

1888 — Daily newspaper in Polish language (first in America), estab- 
lished in Milwaukee (June). 

1891 — Color work employed for the first time in newspaper printing 
(Milwaukee Journal). 

1902 — Three-color process of newspaper printing employed for the 
first time (Milwaukee Sentinel). 
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Bibliography, 1836-1850 



[State official journals, laws, and reports not included.] 

1836 

(1) A | Catalogue | of | Plants & Shells, | found in the vicinity 
of | Milwaukee, on the | West side of Lake Michigan. | By I. A. Lap- 
ham. | Milwaukee: W. T. | Printed at the Advertiser Office. | 1836. 

12 pp. + blank fly leaves and paper cover. Size of page, 4x6 inches. 
A supplement was issued in 1840 to an enlarged edition printed in 1838. 



1838 



(2) A | Catalogue | of Plants | found in the | Vicinity of Milwau 
kee, | Wisconsin Territory. | By I. A. Lapham. | Milwaukee, W. T. 
Printed at the advertiser Office. I 1838. 

(3) Territorial Convention [1838]. Broadside urging James Duane 
Doty for delegate; also proceedings of convention held at Madison, 
Aug. 29, X838. 

(4) Miners' Free Press— Extra, Tuesday, Nov. 20, 1838, Public meet- 
ing. 

Large broadside containing an Address to the People of Wisconsin 
in favor of a territorial bank. 

1839 

(5) Public Meeting to Select delegates to territorial convention to 
nominate a delegate to congress. Held at Navarino Hotel, Green Bay, 
June 1, 1839. 

Broadside, double column. 

1840 

(6) A Documentary History of the Milwaukee and Rock River Ca- 
nal. Edited by I. A. Lapham, Engineer and Secretary. Milwaukee, 
Wis. Printed at the office of the Advertiser. 1840. 

151 pp. 
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1841 

(7) Report on the natural advantages, accompanied with an estimate 
of the cost of construction for a Harbor at the mouth of Root River, 
on the West Shore of Lake Michigan, in Wisconsin Territory [1841 J. 

7 pp. Size of page, 2% x 6 inches. 

(8) A True and Faithful History of the Celebrated Western Emigra 
tion Company, who made their location at Pike River and Southport, 
Wisconsin Territory. Description of some of the principal persona 
engaged therein, together with other interesting particulars never be- 
fore published. By a Stockholder. "Sometimes fair truth by fiction we 
disguise, Sometimes present her naked to men's eyes." Southport, 
Wis. Printed for Wallace Mygatt, 1841. 

This rare pamphlet is described in Early Days at Racine (1872), the 
author commenting as follows: "Real names are not given, but are 
thinly hidden under fictitious names. Messrs. Towsley, Turner, Bullen 
and our own respected citizen, the late Dr. Bushnell B. Cary (first 
physician and first postmaster here), were plainly intended to be por- 
trayed. The most marked characteristics of the work, perhaps, are the 
altitude and bitterness of its invective, or rather venom." 



(9) Proceedings of the Democratic Territorial Convention held at 
Madison, February 11, 1841, together with an address to the people of 
Wisconsin. 

12 pp. The planks of the platform read much as do those of the 
present day: 

Rigid construction of the constitution, as the only means to preserve 
sovereignty of the states. 

Hostility to all moneyed or other corporate interests which tend to 
create a privileged class; add to the wealth of the non-producing at the 
expense of producing classes; make the rich richer and the poor 
poorer. 

Free trade. 

1842 

(10) Report of a Committee appointed by the trustees of the Town 
of Milwaukee, relative to the Commerce of that Town, and the Navi- 
gation of Lake Michigan. Published by order of the Board of Trustees, 
Milwaukee, W. T. Printed at the Courier office. 1842. 

12 pp. A rare pamphlet. The Wisconsin Historical Society does not 
possess a copy. 

1843 

(11) Proceedings at the Formation of the Grand Lodge, F. & A. M„ 
held at Madison, Dec. 18, 1843. Platteville, 1843. 
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1844 

(12) Masonic oration delivered by B. T. Kavanaugh on the anni- 
versary of St. John the Baptist, Platteville, June 24, A. L. 5844. Platte- 
vllle, W. T., 1844. 

15 pp. 

(13) Proceedings of the Convention of the Grand Lodge of Wiscon- 
sin held at Madison, on Monday, the 18th day of December, A. D. 1843, 
A. L. 5843, and of the Grand Called Communication, on Wednesday, the 
17th day of January, A. D. 1844, A. L. 5844. Platteville, W. T., Thomas 
Eastman, Printer, 5843. 

23 pp. Contains a list of officers, master masons, fellow crafts and 
entered apprentices. 

The proceedings for 1845 were printed at Platteville by Jerome L. 
Marsh, 92 pp.; for 1846 at Madison, by Beriah Brown, 146 pp.; for 1847 
at Platteville by J. L. Marsh, 68 pp.; for 1848 by Beriah Brown, 105 
pp.; for 1849 at Mineral Point by Geo. W. Bliss, 84 pp. 

1845 

(14) The | Home of the Badgers, | or a | Sketch of the | early his- 
tory of Wisconsin, with a series of familiar let | ters and remarks on 
territorial character | and characteristics, etc. | By Oculus. | I came 
to the Emigrant's home! — echoes from the voice of civilization | begat 
each other in the shady wood, and lent their music to the Prairie | 
wind. | "If it appear not plain, and prove untrue, | Deadly divorce 
step between me and you." | Milwaukie: | Published by Wilshire & 
Co. | 1845. 

36 pp. Blue paper cover. Verso of title page, "Am. Freeman 
print." 

Inside of back cover contains "Names of Towns, Diggings," &c. "The 
following are names of towns and 'Diggings' in the mining country, 
collected while I was there. A friend of mine who keeps a 'Metre and 
Ryming Mill/ threw them at random into the hopper, and there came 
out this grist — a sonnet: 

Hard Scrabble, Fairplay, Nip-an&Tuck, and Patch, 

With Catholic, Whig, and Democrat to match; 

There's Shirt-Tail, Shake-rag, and Hoof Noggle steep; 

And Strawberry, Trespass, and Tail-hole deep; 

There's Beetown, Hardtimes, and old Rattle-snake; 

And Black-leg, Shingle Ridge, Baled, and Stake; 

The Devil' 8 Light-house, Pinhook and Dry Bone; 

And Swindler's Ridge, with hazles o'ergrown. 

There's Buzzard's Roost, Injunction, and Two Brothers; 

Snake Hollow, Black Jack diggings, Horse and others: — 
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As Small Pox, Buncomb, and Peddler's Creek, 
And Lower Coon, Stump Orove, and Red Dog bleak; 
Menominie and Rat-tail Ridge may measure out this sonnet, 
With Bull Branch and Upper Coon; — now put your curses on it." 

Second and enlarged edition, pink paper wrappers, 48 pp. and map 
printed by S. W. Benedict, 16 Spruce St., N. Y., and bears imprint: 
Milwaukee: I. A. Hopkins, 146 U. S. Block, 1846. 

(15) Message of his Excellency, The Governor of the People: deliv- 
ered in the House of Representatives at Madison, Feb. 12th, 1845. n. p., 
n. d. 

8 pp. This bogus gubernatorial message is signed "H. N. Wells,. 
By his private secretary, Ben C. Eastman." 

Some of the recommendations in this ironical document are as fol- 
lows: 

"As a measure of the greatest importance and one which should first 
command attention, I would recommend that you memorialize the 
President of the United States to remove forthwith from office the 
person appointed by Capt. Tyler, and who styles himself 'Governor of 
Wisconsin/ and appoint some resident of this Territory in his place. 

"I also recommend the appointment of a select committee to investi- 
gate the affairs of the 'Forty Thieves.' 

"I regret that our appearance here at this time should have caused 
any uneasiness amongst our servants. No good faithful servant would 
be thus effected. It is only the lazy, worthless drone who shuns the 
vigilant and watchful eye of his master." 

(16) Annual report of the Register and Receiver of the Milwaukee 
and Rock River Canal. [1845.] 

3 pp. 

(17) Report of Joshua Hathaway, special agent. [1845.] 
3 pp. 

(18) Speech of Hon. Moses M. Strong, of Iowa County, on the Gov- 
ernor's Message. Jan. 9, 1845. 

8 pp. 

1846 

(19) Circular, By-Laws and Act of Incorporation, of the Milwaukee 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Milwaukee: Printed at the Courier Office. 
1846. 

24 pp. 
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(20) Manual of the First Presbyterian Church in Milwaukie: With 
a concise history of its formation and events in its subsequent prog- 
ress. Milwaukie: Printed at the office of the Daily Gazette. 1846. 

15 pp. 

(21) Articles of Agreement of the Milwaukee and Lake Superior 
Mining Association. Organized at Milwaukee June 6, 1846. Milwau- 
kee: From the press of the Daily Sentinel and Gazette. 1846. 

11pp. 

(22) Manual of the Milwaukee First Presbyterian Church, with a 
concise History of its Formation. Milwaukee, 1846. 

(23) Constitution of the Mineral Point Guards, Madison, 1846. 

(24) Rules to be observed by the pupils of the public schools of Mil- 
waukee, Milwaukee, Dec. 1846. 

Broadside 8x12% inches. Contains fourteen rules, signed by Rufus 
King, President, and H. G. Abbey, Secretary; among them the follow- 
ing: 

1. The Pupils must all appear at the appointed hours, with their 
hands and faces clean; and hair combed, free from lice, itch, scald 
head, and other contagious diseases; and with their clothes clean and 
mended. 

(25) Sermon, preached in the capitol at Madison, Wisconsin, on 
Sunday, 15th November, 1846, before the Constitutional Convention, 
on the death of Hon. Thomas P. Burnett, one of its members, by the 
Rev. Stephen McHugh, A. M. Madison: Beriah Brown, Printer, 1846. 

13 pp. 

(26) Constitution, By-Laws and Rules of Order of Green Bay Dl 
vision: No. 2, Sons of Temperance: State of Wisconsin. S. Ryan, 
Jr., Printer, Mechanic's Block, 1846. 

Size of page, 2% x 4% inches. 

(27) Articles of Agreement of the Lake Superior and Silver Creek 
Mining Company. Organized at Milwaukee, 30th May, 1846. Milwau- 
kee Courier, Print. 1846. 

12 pp. 

(28) Message of his excellency, A. D. Smith, Governor of the People, 
delivered at The Capitol, Jan. 20, 1846. By authority. Madison, Jan'y, 
1846. Beriah Brown, People's Printer. 

8 pp. A burlesque message. Among the suggestions contained there- 
in are the following: 
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No contracts shall be considered binding after either party shall be 
come dissatisfied. 

Courts of law shall so offset their judgments that no one shall get 
more than he loses. 

Chancery shall be abolished, and the powers conferred upon the 
Tiger. 

No charters shall be granted without a vote of the people in their 
favor, and may be repealed at any town meeting. 

The legislature may borrow money, but it shall never be considered 
that payment thereof is necessary or proper. 

Judges shall be selected by the people at the democratic conventions 
in each county, and shall hold their office for but one term of court. 

Provision shall be made whereby any public officer defeated at an 
election may hold over. 

Abolish all tenantries at will when rent is unpaid. 



1847 

(29) Directory | of the | City of Milwaukee, | for the years | 1847- 
'48, | containing an | epitomized history of Milwaukee | With a Copy 
of its City Charter, and a description of its Public Build- | ings, &c, 
Statistics of its Trade, Commerce and Manufactures; | an alphabetical 
list of its Streets; a list of its Citizens alpha- | betically arranged, with 
their professions and trades and | places of residence; every necessary 
information re- | lative to public offices and officers of the City, | 
County and Territory; | an account of the various institutions, asso- 
ciations and churches in Milwaukee, &c, &c. | By Julius P. Boliver 
MacCabe, | Author of the Histories and Directories of Drogheda, 
Newry, Warrenport and | Rosstrevor in Ireland; of the tour through 
the Counties of Lancashire, West- | moreland and Cumberland in Eng- 
land; and of the Directories of Detroit, | Cleveland and Lexington, and 
Registers of Michigan and Kentucky, and | Notes on Wisconsin and 
Northern Illinois, U. S., &c, &c. | Milwaukee: | Printed by Wilson & 
King. | 1847. | 

146 pp. -f 92 pp. of advertisements paged separately. 
Dedication to "Honorable Solomon Juneau, the first white settler in 
Eastern Wisconsin, first mayor," etc. 
Curious cuts of steamboats, stage, etc., in advertisements. 

(30) Report of the Teachers of the Milwaukee County Teachers' 
Institute on the subject of text books for public schools. Adopted 
October 28, 1847. Milwaukee: Joseph Curtis, printer, Wisconsin office, 
corner Michigan and Water streets, mdcccxlvii. 
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12 pp. Submitted to the Milwaukee School Board. Objects to Cobb* 
Speller for including such words as: 

Anthelmintic Squamigerous 

Bombyx Plumigerous 

Ernhescent Hederiferous 

Balneal Biforious 

Raceiniferous etc. 

Also attacks Goodrich's readers in no uncertain tone: "What can 
be thought of the judgment of a writer (compiler) who can insert in 
his school books, for the improvement of children and youtn, such 
trash as: 
"Hey diddle, the cat and the fiddle, 
The cow, etc." 

There is also a protest against the use of this ballad : 
"Brian O'Linn had no watch to put on, 
So he scooped out a turnip to make himself one; 
He caught him a cricket and put it within, 
And called it a ticker— did Brian O'Linn." 
The report comments in this fashion on the above: "At the sugges- 
tion of a friend, the Committee would remark that they think Good- 
rich omitted the better part! of this sublime poem! which runs: 
"Brian O'Linn had no breeches to wear, 
So he bought him a sheepskin to make him a pair; 
With the fleshy side out, and the wooly side in, 
They're cool and comfortable! says Brian O'Linn." 

(31) I. O. O. F. Constitution and By-Laws of the Grand Lodge of 
Wisconsin, together with the Journal of Proceedings of the Grand 
Lodge at its first annual session held June 9, 1847, at the City of Mil- 
waukee. Wilson & King, 1847. 

36 pp. Similar publications issued for 1848, 38 pp.; 1849, 47 pp. 

(32) Minutes of the Sessions of the Baptist Association, 1847. 
Do., 1848, 1849. 

1848 

(33) Rules and Regulations | of the { Common Council { of 
the | city of Milwaukee. | Adopted April 13, 1848. j Sentinel 
and Gazette Print. | 1848. 

8 pp. and cover. 

(34) Inaugural Address of Byron Kilbourn; Mayor of the City of 
Milwaukee. Delivered before the Common Council, April 12, 1848. 
Milwaukee: Daily Wisconsin Book and Job Printing Office. 1818. 

18 pp. 
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(35) Directory | of the | City of Milwaukee, | for the years 
1848-49, I with a sketch of the city, | its | Origin, Progress, 
Business, Population; j a list of its | Citizens and Public Officers* 
J and other | Interesting Information. | Second Year. | Mil- 
waukee: j Published by Rufus King, | 1848. | Map. 

204 pp., including advertisements. 

(36) Address delivered before Franklin lodge, No. 16, at Franklin, 
Iowa County, Wisconsin, by Montgomery M. Cothren, at the celebration 
of the Nativity of St. John, June 24, 1848. Lancaster, 1848. 

5 pp. 

(37) Plank Roads: Report by Philo White on their Utility and 
Economy, to a meeting at Racine, 1848. Racine, 1848. 

(38) Milwaukee Public Schools, Annual Report of the School Com- 
missioners, 1848, 1849, 1850. Milwaukee. 

(39) The Diamond, being the law of Prophetic Succession and a 
Defense of the Calling of James J. Strang as successor to Joseph 
Smith, and a Full Exposition of the Law of God Touching the Sue 
cession of Prophets Holding the Presidency of the True Church, and 
the Proof that this Succession Has Been Kept Up. Voree, Wis., 1848. 

(40) Ordinances of the City of Milwaukee in force May 22, 1848. 
Sidney L. Rood, Publisher, 1848. 

70 pp. Among the interesting ordinances of the infant city were 
the following: 

To prevent cattle from running at large in certain parts of the 
Fourth ward. 

To license dogs. "Any person causing a dog fight in this city shall 
be subject to a fine of $5 and any person aiding or abetting the same 
a fine of $1." 

To prevent gaming. For using a billiard table or bowling alley, $25 
fine. 

To prevent begging. Street beggars shall forfeit $25. 

"$10 fine for blowing upon a bugle or horn between 5 a. m. and 10 
p. m. Sundays/' 

1849 

(41) Constitution and Annual Report of the Milwaukee Young 
Men's Association. Milwaukee, 1849. 

(42) First Annual Report of the Trustees of Beloit College. Beloit, 
1849. 
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(43) Inaugural Address of Don A. J. Upham, Mayor of the City of 
Milwaukee. Delivered before the Common Council* April 12 1849. 
Milwaukee: Printed at the Wisconsin Office, 1849. 

19 pp. 

(44) Acts Incorporating the Milwaukee, Waukesha and Mississippi 
River Rail Road Company; together with a Report of the Commission- 
ers relating to a plan of operations, adopted by the Board of Directors, 
Milwaukee, May 19, 1849. [Cut of train.] Milwaukee: Sentinel and 
•Gazette Print. 1849. 

20 pp. 

(45) Speech in the Assembly [on slavery] by Samuel Dexter Hast- 
ings, Jan. 27, 1849. Milwaukee, 1849. 

16 pp. 

(46) To the Public. An Examination of the proceedings and evi- 
dence in the cases against Russell Wheeler, By himself, n. p., n. d. 

[1849.] 

(47) Milwaukee, Waukesha and Mississippi River Railroad Com- 
pany. Act of Incorporation and Report of the Directors. Milwaukee, 
1849. 

20 pp. -f table of tariffs. "There shall be no free list." The sta- 
tions are given as follows, with tariff from Milwaukee: 

Milwaukee. Dixon's Road, 45. 

Spring Street Road, 10. Power's Mill, 50. 

Chase's Mill, 15. Tew's Road, 55. 

Wauwatosa, 20. Plank Road, 60. 

Blanchard's, 25. Fox River Cottage, 65. 

Underwood's, 30. Waukesha, 75 
Elm Grove, 35. 

(48) First Annual Report of the Directors of the Milwaukee, Wau- 
kesha and Mississippi Rail-Road Company to the Stockholders. Mil- 
waukee, Dec. 31, 1849. 

11 pp. 

(49) Wisconsin Free Democrat — Extra. Speech of Samuel D. Hast- 
ings of Walworth County [on slavery], January 27, 1849. Milwaukee: 
Printed by S. M. Booth, Spring Street, 1849. 

IO 
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1850 

(50) Catalogue of the officers and students of Beloit College. Beloit,. 
1850. 

(51) Collection of Sacred Hymns adapted to the faith and viewa of 
the Church of Jesus Christ, of Latter-Day Saints. Voree: Gospel 
Press, 1850. Includes: 

"Glorious things of Thee are spoken." (Zion) 

"Lord, dismiss us with Thy blessing." (Dismission) 

"Blest be the tie that binds." (Fraternity) 

"Come, ye sinners, poor and needy." (Invitation) 

"Come, let us anew, our Journey pursue." (New Year's Resolve) 

"Blow ye the trumpet, blow." (Gospel Trumpet) 

"How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord." (Assurance) 

"Guide us, O thou great Jehovah." (Prayer) 

"Lord in the morning thou shalt hear." (Morning) 

(52) Catalogue of Beloit College. Beloit Journal Print. 1850. 

(53) Catalogue of Lawrence University. Madison, 1850. 

(54) Ethereal Intonations pertaining to an initiation into the Sub- 
lime Mysteries of the O. E. O. 1001. Adopted in Grand Council, by 
the Grand Lodge, Yoxeni, 72, 19,872 of the Order, and of Vulgar Time, 
December 1, A. D. 1849. Janesville, Wis.: Alden ft Holt, Book and 
Job Printers, 1850. 
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